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ntil now, the work of the artist Wolfgang Birkner has not been 
U properly evaluated, and it is doubtful that art historians are going to 
pay more attention to him in the future. Yet this reliable chronicler de- 
serves recognition for an important contribution to the history of civili- 
zation. 

As a painter devoted to hunting scenes, he has secured a place for 
himself through his portrayals of the history of the chase, giving us more 
factual knowledge of the hunt than the majority of his predecessors. 
His work cannot be compared with that of the great masters of the 
German-speaking world who were able to depict the chase in motion, 
such as Lucas Cranach, Hans Burgkmair, Leonhard Beck, Hans Schaufe- 
lein, Jorg Breu, Jost Amman, Tobias Stimmer, and others. It would be 
most appropriate to compare him with Jorg Kolderer, who worked for 
Maximilian I, or with the early seventeenth-century Dutch and Italian 
artists Hans Bol, David Vinckboons, and Antonio Tempesta, who 
undertook to follow the trend of Johann Stradanus. 

The only German painter of the hunting scene in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, Wolfgang Birkner, was, if not an artist of outstand- 

ing quality, an expert craftsman and a reliable worker. Undoubtedly he 
would have met with greater acclaim if his pictures had had wider 
distribution in the form of copper-plate engravings. As it was, because 
his work was limited to a narrow regional scope and not distinguished 
in a broader field, everything that he left behind was quickly forgotten 
and only from time to time has it enjoyed a revival from tts centuries-long 
sleep in the museums. 

Only a little is known of the life of the artist. Wolfgang Birkner was 
born on February 6, 1582, in Bayreuth, the first child of the second mar- 
riage of the furrier Georg Birkner. This marriage, to Margarethe Haupt, 


took place on June 5, 1581. Wolfgang Birkner apparently was interested 
in painting from his youth, for in 1604 he decorated the entire stables of 
the castle of Margrave Christian von Brandenburg in Bayreuth. It is 
not certain when he was appointed in Coburg as the court painter to 
Duke Johann Casimir of Saxonv (born 1564; reigned 1586-1633), a well- 
known lover of the hunt. Birkner held this position as early as 1614 
when, at the request of his patron, he delivered eight designs for pic- 
tures to be painted on copper plates for the baptismal font of the city 
church in Bayreuth, including the epitaph on the inner side of the font’s 
lid. Between 1616 and 1630 he completed twenty-four oil paintings of 
approximately the same size, all scenes of hunts held under the auspices 
of the Duke on his estate in Coburg, and depicting the place and time of 
the events as well as the yield of the chase. These paintings belong to the 
Coburg art collection. In the mid-1630s Birkner painted a portrait of 
himself as a rifleman. This self-portrait, which unfortunately had to 
undergo laborious restoration, is now the property of the Coburg Hunt- 
ing Club. During this time he also originated his designs, engraved by 
Isselburg, for the big scene of the city. Also an oil painting over six 
feet high in the present Coburg art collection is ascribed to Wolfgang 
Birkner; it portrays one of Johann Casimir’s hunting aides. Birkner 
made a half-length portrait of the Duke, which he repeated in very small 
size on copper, and in the year 1629 he made a pen-and-ink drawing of 
the ruined lodge with a group of croquet players. Around the year 1630, 
Birkner created the designs destined for the intarsia of the room the 
walls of which were decorated with antlers; these pictures—as far as 
the treatment of the main theme is concerned—correspond in many 
respects with the pictures of the Hunting Book. The paintings no longer 
exist, but we have excellent copies of them in the intarsia made by Georg 
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Paulus Ermels in 1692. For a long time these copies were mistakenly 
considered to be the work of Wolfgang Birkner himself. The death of 
the Duke, on July 6, 1633, must have greatly affected the artist, for there- 
atter all his work was influenced by memories of Casimir’s chases. 
Birkner died in Coburg on May 29, 1651. 

 Birkner’s most significant artistic achievement is the Older Hunting 
Book, which at present cannot be found. It has no date but presumably 
it originated immediately after Johann Casimit’s death. At the end of 
_the nineteenth century it was discovered by Count Wilczek who, together 
with some of his friends, gave it w the father of the Duchess Marie von 
Ratibor. She was the owner of the book when it made its last public 
appearance in 1910 at the First International Hunting Exposition in 
Vienna. It contained twenty-one full-page illustrations of the same format 
as the pictures of this facsimile edition of Birkner’s Younger Hunting 
Book, and it seems that at no time did it contain a larger number of 
plates. For the purposes of comparison, however, we now have at our 
disposal only the twenty large photographs from the end of the nine- 
teenth century—in the Coburg art collection—and the six excellent repro- 
ductions in William A. Baillie-Grohman’s S port in Art (London 1914. 
Illustrations 111-116). Between the corresponding parts af the two books 
a complete identity with respect to content does not exist. The Older 
Hunting Book is chiefly dedicated to the encircled red deer chase; 
besides that it includes only three pictures of other kinds of hunting: 
a bear hunt, a deer hunt, and a wolf hunt. The title page depicts a coat 
of arms of the Saxon-Coburg family (in the Younger Hunting Book 
text appears instead); on one side of it there is a portrait of the white- 
haired Casimir in his late seventies, on the Opposite side is his brother 
and successor, Johann Ernst (who appears to be much younger in the 
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painting), whose attention Birkner tried to gain by portraying him in this 
fashion. Both counts are accompanied by their hunting aides. If we 
compare the plates of the Older Hunting Book with the corresponding 
plates of the Younger book, our verdict would always favor the first 
book. The pictures there have more depth, their backgrounds are more 
precisely rendered within a more fortunate division of space. They are 
even richer in composition, more animated in their portrayal of events 
and their conception is more artistic. The posture of the figures seems to 
be much more relaxed. The theme is sometimes transferred into other 
Sutroundings, but as a result often has a more authentic effect. 

Even if we do not have to regard the Older Hunting Book as definitely 
lost, for the time being we have only the Younger, basically more exten- 
sive, book at our disposal. Its artistic weaknesses are richly compensated 
for by its abundant contents and its importance from the point of view 
of the history of civilization. In this Younger Hunting Book, Birkner 
combined almost all the important varieties of fur and feather hunts, and 
thus at the same time often filled in the painfully empty spaces, caused 
by the confusions of the war, in the history of German hunting literature. 

The original of the Hunting Book was in Coburg for a long time; in 
July 1912, it was returned to the library of the Duke’s family in Gotha 
and today it belongs to the county library at Friedenstein castle as No. 
A 741. For the thirty-nine gouaches and watercolors, measuring 25.3 X 
50-1 cm., the artist used pen, India ink, watercolor, and tempera. The title 
tells us that the book was begun in the year 1639. It is not known when 
Birkner finished it. He probably worked on it for a decade. One cannot 
tell whether he had a basic plan for this project, but it is obvious that 
Birkner’s intention was not only to create a memorial book for Johann 
Casimir but that he had still another aim in mind. In 1633 he had lost 


his patron. Johann Casimir’s brother Johann Ernst, younger by two years, 
who had resided in Eisenach, succeeded as ruler. When the latter died 
childless, in 1638, it required first a new contract within the Saxon- 
Ernst lineage before the town as well as the county of Coburg went in 
1640 to Friedrich Wilhelm II Postumus of the older Saxon-Anhalt 
lineage. In the year 1639 Birkner could expect a smaller subsidy from the 
counts than at any other time. It seems that his original plan was merely 
to make a copy of the Older Hunting Book, but he did not, as we see, 
follow his model by making an exact copy. Instead he took the liberty 
of transforming it, but from the style and technique it is evident that 
Birkner had passed the high point that he had attained earlier and that 
his decline as an artist had begun. Often the question has arisen whether 
all of the plates of the Younger Hunting Book are indeed the work of 
Birkner. Can only the first eleven—which are qualitatively better—be 
attributed to him? These considerations have been put forward because 
many of the later pictures are poorer than the first eleven. Yet it is un- 
questionable that all thirty-nine plates are to be taken for granted as 
Birkner’s work. However, their completion required a long time, during 
which Birkner was losing more and more of his artistic ability. In all 
the pictures of the Younger Hunting Book, as far as the essentials are 
concerned, we can distinguish such a high degree of harmony—inde- 
pendent of the artistic quality—that it is without doubt that they were 
made by the same hand. Therefore, the assumption that another painter 
participated in the Younger Hunting Book could have been made only 
because up to now a comparison with the Older Hunting Book has been 
neglected. Between the two works there is the same difference in quality 
as there is between the better plates in the beginning of the Gotha Codex 
and those further on. Many circumstances favor the statement that after 


1639 Birkner did not dwell in Coburg permanently but was looking for 
a job in the neighboring regions of Saxony and that he carried the Hunt- 
ing Book along with him as proof of his ability. In this way we could 
offer a most likely explanation of the postponement of the scenes of the 
opening and the dressing of the stags in Plates 12 and 13 to the time of 
the court of the Friedenstein castle in Gotha (finished in 1646) as well 
as the appearance of Duke Ernst the Pious in both of these pictures, in 
addition to the copies of five pictures that originated from Lucas Cranach 
directly or at least from his school and the picture probably of a Saxon 
court hunt, with the participation of the Elector Johann Georg I and 
his son. Birkner became acquainted with the bustard hunt and with 
the netting of larks only after he lived in Central Germany. All these 
circumstances give the second half of his work the character of a diary 
illustrating a voyage. The Younger Hunting Book—which was to have 
served as evidence of his ability on occasional visits to neighboring 
courts—was begun in the year of his hardship, 1630, as a copy of older 
models, and he worked on it during the following years outside his 
Coburg homeland. It was finished between the years 1646, when Frie- 
denstein castle was completed, and 1651, the year of his death. 

From this angle we have to observe the uniquely unbalanced title 
plate (1). Wolfgang Birkner names himself in the text that fills the center 
in place of the big Saxon coat of arms, and he explains that his only 
object is to preserve the memory of Johann Casimir and the chases that 
he held daily during the summer. Thus Birkner created a title page which 
does not at all correspond with the contents. Johann Casimir remains 
in the picture—which was taken from the original model—but the 
portrait of Johann Ernst has disappeared and a stag of ten sweeping 
points is substituted. A huntsman with a spring trap, a peasant obliged 
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to do statute labor with an ax, a mallet, poles, and hook and eye symbolize 
the most important hunting aides. | 

The following fifteen plates (2-16) represent a unified section of the 
work as a whole. These coricern the “encircled ” hunt, the classic German 
form of hunting the red deer that was customary in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In the morning of the hunting day, the Duke 
receives the chief ranger who comes in to report (2). Even the court 
dwarf—who was famous for his jokes—awaits the start of the chase. 
On the walls of the hunting room hang average non-trophy antlers. At 
that time trophies of chases were seldom kept; people were more inclined 
to commemorate exceptional events in an illustrated form, for example, 
the shooting of a mortally wounded bear, a wolf, or lynx. | 

The preparation for a chase started with reconnaissance (3). The hunt- 
ers on horseback are giving last-minute instructions to the confident 
servants. As a sign of his profession, each one wears, on his left side, a 
cross-belt with a dagger whose handle is made of hartshorn, and on the 
right side—on a chain—an almost straight hunting horn tied up in a 
woolen bag. On a leather belt fastened around the body hangs a simple 
gray hunting bag at the left rear, and a broad knife on the right front. 
The dogs, a kind of setter, are led on a guide rope-which is held in the 
right hand and guided by the raised left hand. In contrast to the servants, 
the hunters are on horseback and wear special hunting gloves with holes 
at the finger tips to make handling a rifle easier. The heavy, squat horses 
seem to be more persistent than maneuverable. 

In the course of the breakfast of the servants, whose rank is character- 
ized by the lack of high boots, the serfs are starting to set up high cloth 
barriers which they have brought on four-wheeled vehicles (4). Throu gh 
the meshwork of the upper rim runs the upper line. The construction 
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is held by poles and by wooden hooks and eyes (furnished with barbs) 
attached to the ground. A thick row of beaters urges the game together 
into a closer and closer space (5). The easily transportable middle-and 
half-sized cloths are brought in toward a narrow place where an arti- 
ficial entrance is made (by lowering the cloth) into the encircled area of 
the hunt; thus the game is driven either into the chambers or onto the 
final course. The Duke, who is accompanied by both of his hunting aides 
and by a young hound leader, gives the last instructions. He himself is 
dressed like the other hunters. 

At dawn, the whole court party sets out for the chase (6). The social 
rank of every participant is respected very strictly; the guests go accord- 
ing to their rank in single file in carriages drawn by either six or four 
horses. The ladies are seated in sedans drawn by two horses. Among 
the group in charge of the provisions there are also single-horse vehicles 
on which the game will be loaded. The coutt is followed by a pack of 
hounds (under the supervision of the master of hounds), all led by the 
peasants who house them on their mills and farms during the year and 
whose duty it is to train them. Among the dogs are small setters as well 
as large Great Danes. In the background we can see through the transpar- 
ent wall of cloth the huge extent of the marked-off area of the chase. 

The next picture (7) shows the last Preparation ot the final course, 
or the so-called buck stall. On Plate 7 the course is still separated from 
the chambers by cloth of medium height. In the center Johann Casimir 
—followed by his court dwarf, his chief ranger, both of his hunting 
aides, and by some of the gentlemen of his court—is explaining the 
Process of the chase to the Duchess, who is accompanied by a maid of 
honor. The servants set up a protective cover for the nobility and the 
table for the banquet; folding chairs are lying on the ground; the beer, 


in barrels, has already been brought. The servants are carrying ammuni- 
tion, the peasants are bringing in branches and small firs to cover the 
shelter. The kitchen tent is put up, and under the supervision of the 
coutt cook, meals and dishes are unloaded from a vehicle: everything 
that is necessary for a hunting banquet. Meanwhile, the peasants are 
raising the last parts of the cloth on the sticks and are closing the course. 

The chase can start (8). The Duke and his suite cannot be seen any 
more; they are in the front part of the shelter which faces the chase, and 
they are expecting the game which will be driven there. The peasants 
ate lifting the cloth that separates the chambers from the adjacent course 
shaped like a half-moon. The hounds, who are still harnessed together, 
are led to the hunt, only the big Great Danes remaining near the shelter 
because they should not be set loose before the exhausted hunted game 
appears. The servants disperse to all sides to stir up the stags. A group of 
hunters remains standing in the very middle of the hunting area. Low 
four-wheeled carts and net pouches stretched between two sticks are 
prepared for transportation of the killed game. A movable scale is built. 
The kitchen staff begin their work: on an open revolving grate meat 
and poultry are already being roasted. In the far right the painter let 
himself appear on a little hillock, next to some onlookers, to follow the 
events of the chase. 

The next picture (9) shows the hunt at its culmination. The game is 
driven by the hounds onto the final course. They have to pass a tail 
end of the forest where one of the Duke’s guests has taken a position 
together with his two hunting aides; he has already proved himself a 
good shot. The majority of the huntsmen are gathered under the shelter. 
We can see the barrels of the heavy deer-stalking rifles and the roughly 


drawn outline of the head of the Duchess, who is observing the scene. 


The killed stags are put on the barrows or—as we see next to the scales— 
into a net which is carried on the shoulders of four men. Especially 
impressive is the stag in the left corner standing at bay, encircled by 
hounds who are attacking him from all sides; this is a typical situation 
that 1s often described in Middle High German poetry. It was expected 
that some of the stags in mortal terror would succeed in jumping over 
the cloth, in which case the Great Danes are prepared and waiting inside 
as well as outside the final course; these happenings give the kitchen 
staff reason for alarm from time to time. And again we can see in the 
very right-hand corner of the picture Wolfgang Birkner holding his 
sketchbook; this time he wears a green hunting suit. He chose a suit- 
able place to overlook the scene. 

As soon as the group of beaters reaches the final course, the hunt is 
over (10). The court is taking part in a banquet under the shelter. Twelve | 
guests of lower rank are placed in the open. Meals that have been prepared 
during the chase are served on tinware; the court dwarf is entertaining 
the guests. Meanwhile, the servants are taking care of the bag. The game 
is arranged according to stoutness, lying on the right side, the legs 
stretched to the left; the best stags are at the beginning, the smaller ones 
at the end of the row. The female red deer—also estimated according 
to their age and weight—are in the second row. According to this as 
well as the next plate, it seems probable that on a hunt like this one about 
twenty red deer were usually shot in the time of Johann Casimir; other 
kinds of wild animals were missing. Very often they were allowed to 
escape from the encircling nets before the beginning of the chase. During 
the banquet, the hunters are playing their horns in honor of the bag, 
holding their hats respectfully in their hands. 

Twilight has already descended on the countryside when the hunting 
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party gets ready to return home (11). The Duke is using his carriage drawn 
by six horses, the guests follow in coaches drawn by four horses, the 
same way they arrived. The stags are first weighed and then they are 
carried home on two-wheeled carts while the trumpets sound. The cloth 
is loaded on the other carts. The kitchen staff packs up the dishes and puts 
them on a covered wagon, and everything that was constructed in the 
morning disappears. Only some hunters who are entrusted with the 
search for the wounded game are left behind. 

As opposed to the present custom, the killed game was opened only 
after reaching home (12). Both Plates 12 and 1 3—which are closely 
related through their themes—place the actions of the Opening and 
dressing elsewhere than the comparable pictures (16 and 21) of the Older 
Hunting Book. While up to now all events were designed to commemorate 
Johann Casimir, this time Wolfgang Birkner chose the yard of the Frie- 
denstein castle in Gotha for the background of the paintings of the work 
connected with the disposition of the venison. Here Duke Ernst I the 
Pious (who appears in both pictures) was residing. Plate 12 shows the 
hunting servants at their work opening the game. First came the belly. 
The gut and bladder were taken out: then the “strength,” meaning 
the throat connected with the lungs, the heart, and the liver. This was 
all destined for the hounds and therefore it was collected in pails. Incom- 
parable from the point of view of specific detail is the next plate (13) 
where Birkner portrayed in a very accurate sequence the procedure of 
the dressing in all its phases. The Stag was placed on his back and, owing 


to the obstructing effect of the antlers, he could be easily held in this | 


position (see the first picture above at left) and then men began to skin 
the deer from the right forefoot. The hunter, who must never pass over 
the deer, first held the foot of the animal with his left hand while guiding 
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his hunting knife with his right hand (the second picture, above left), 
Then the skin was loosened from the whole body (see pictures four to 
six in the upper row), the fat was removed and collected in a tub (see the 


_ second row at the left); afterward the body was opened (second row, 


third picture), the shoulder blades, together with the forefeet (second 
tow, fourth picture) and the head with the front part, was separated 
(second row to the far right and the third row left). Both the following 
pictures show the crosswise folded hindfeet, which the hunters used to 
call “to make a virgin.” Then followed the separation of both thighs 
(see the third row, pictures three to five). The part of the neck which was 
separated with the head depended on the bending curve of the ears. 
According to the hunting customs, the front part was understood to be 
the rest of the neck and the foremost part of the haunches together 
with the first three ribs (see the third tow, last picture on the right). 
Then last came the skillful knocking off of the antlers (fourth row, 
second picture). A trained hunter accomplished this by three well-executed 
blows. There does not exist another series of pictures in any literature 
where the scenes of dressing are so scrupulously depicted as here by 
Wolfgang Birkner. 

Plates 14, 15, and 16 are basically connected in the same way as the 
preceding pictures. They show us the “ partnership feast”’ of the hounds 
after the end of the chase, and they lead us again back into the world 
of Johann Casimir, who is portrayed here twice ( 14 and 16) together with 
the dwarf. The inferior parts of the opened deer were cut into small 
Pieces and mixed together with bread and blood. This meal was fed to 
the dogs as a sign of gratitude for their help; it was served on a bloody 
deer skin which was stretched between two sticks; even on this occasion 
the horns were sounded. The first two plates show us the preparation 


of the meal and the hounds which are led to the “partnership feast.” 
This ceremony had strict rules. The hounds were given orders in a special 
manner, i.e., they were praised by different hunting-sayings in rhymes 
and at the same time they were encouraged to further good performance. 
The showing of the prepared meal followed that and then the offering 
of this reward while the horns still sounded. This type of instrument was 
always held only by the right hand. Even at this ceremony the profession- 
al hunters’ consciousness of their rank was expressed: while they are 
holding their hats in their hands, the peasants keep their hats on (16). 
Even the staghounds trained by these common people were led to this 
feast (three dogs always tied together on one leash) and were honored 
by horn-blowing. 

In Germany the hunting of the red deer, between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, was mainly carried out in the form depicted by 
Birkner. Besides that, however, the killing of stags was also carried out 
during their rutting season in the autumn. In a very realistic picture (E7) 
of fighting stags is a portrait of Duke Johann Casimir (in the left bottom 
corner) as a deerstalker with a heavy rifle prepared for the shot; he 
carries his black powderhorn on his right hip. In the middle of the 
background we see a stag shot by one of the guests and we can tell by 
the posture of the wounded animal that it got a shot directly through 
the ventricle of the heart. 

Plate 18—in which the perspective is misjudged—can hardly be 
explained. It probably deals with a special, round final course made of 
high cloth (60-70 meters in diameter) where the beaten game 1s driven 
in through a narrow opening which is not seen in the picture, to be shot 
from the closest range. The inner circle—made of lower cloth—was 


destined only as a shelter for the onlookers. Judging from the portrayed 


game as well as from the type of bag, we can guess that it was planned 
only for the shooting of weaker stags and deer without antlers. Birkner 
was chiefly concerned with the portrayal of Duke Johann Casimir as an 
excellent sharpshooter. We see the Duke at the left pointing his gun at 
a female red deer. Behind him both his aides are standing, one of them 
holding another rifle in readiness, the second one busy with the loading 
of another gun; next to the Duke stands the dwarf, of course, and behind 
the shooting Duke is the biggest group of spectators. 

How highly the stag was valued in the sixteenth century is shown by 
the number of pictures with which Birkner occupied himself. While 
sixteen plates are dedicated to the chase of the red deer, Birkner was 
satisfied with only six pictures of all the other kinds of ground game. The 
roe deer was of lesser economic importance; it was less valued also because 
it usually disturbed the red deer—and besides that it was rarer than to- 
day. To hunt roe deer much lower cloths (1.60—2 meters) were used with 
a netting on the top as well as at the bottom; even lower nettings were 
used to stop animals that were driven by beaters and hounds onto the 
final course—unless they were caught in the nettings and killed with 
clubs (19). 

In the time of Johann Casimir, hunters advanced toward a bear (that 
was not a rare sight at all) or a boar with spears in their hands. This 
kind of hunt took place mainly at the end of autumn or in winter. The net 
used for a bear hunt (20), as well as the lower one used for boar hunts 
(21), had to be made of strong rope, since these animals did not often 
attack the net with success but usually entangled themselves in it with 
all their strength. To get so many bears in one chase as is shown on Plate 
20 was surely an exceptional event, and Birkner considered it his duty 


to portray this scene. The pikes and spears were mainly held in the left 
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hand, the right hand being used to strike the animal. A quick retreat up 
a tree would be the best defense for a frightened hunter during this kind 


of hunt, as Birkner also depicted for future generations. Unprotected — 


remained the small, smooth-haired pointers, who would stop the game by 
barking. The strong boar-hounds suitable for attacking the game were 
often protected by a special armor plate against fatal thrusts of the in- 
furiated boars. 

Plate 22 can hardly be placed in line with the rest of the plates so far. 
It depicts a “‘boar garden.” The portrayed hunters don’t belong to the 
circle of Johann Casimir with respect to the color and shape of their 
costumes, but rather to the court of Saxony. The boar gardens were 
principally gigantic traps; the game was lured for a longer time, then 
became confident and finally was trapped by itself. The wild boars got 
accustomed to accepting the feed that was prepared for them. They came 
in through a plank door constructed like a trap door, which fell with 
its whole weight into a lock as soon as the animal touched the mechanism 
with the bait. Some of the captured game was transferred in sturdy boxes 
into other gardens to be shot there or to be killed with spears. Birkner 
wanted to portray a scene of that kind. The game trapped in a boar gar- 
den—two strong stags and eight boars—are attacked with spears by the 
hunters. The garden has a strong iron fence which is screened off by 
cloth to make it completely impossible for the trapped game to escape. 
The persons portrayed lack any movement and interest in the occur- 
rence and this fact makes the picture, which is probably a copy of a bad 
original, one of the most worthless parts of the whole Hunting Book, 
from the artistic as well as historical point of view. 

A wolf hunt (23) had prospects for a good result only when the rough 
robbers, who played the part of “‘guest star” only in the hunts, could be 
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quickly and densely encircled. All peasants from the vicinity were alerted 
and summoned as beaters or to erect the net. Birkner’s pictute, which 
is unique in the carefree negligence of the perspective, shows the extent 
of the hunting area by making visible in the upper part of the plate the 
continuation of the net. It had to be put up at a great distance to avoid 
the possibility that a timid pack would scent the danger all too soon and 
escape in time. A thick group of noisy beaters with logs, clubs, drums, 
and rifles—portrayed here as a row of many heads looking over the 
forest’s rim—could bar the animals’ retreat. The caught wolves were 
stabbed with a spear or killed with clubs. 

Birkner’s picture of the digging out of badgers (24) does not quite 
correspond with reality; however, this could be excused by the fact that 
it is a very difficult procedure for an artist to capture. What was unrealisti- 
cally depicted as taking place in front of the badger’s set actually was carried 
out in the darkness of the embedded ditch. A badger, discovered by a 
penetrating dachshund, would stand at bay in its tunnel when attacked 
by the furious enemy. The hunters were able to detect the exact place 
where the dog was barking at the badger by putting their ears to the 
ground, and then they started to dig. So that the badger would have no 
possibility of escape, they immediately struck him, accompanied by a 
loud barking of the dachshund. As soon as the badger exposed even a 
part of his body he was pressed to the ground by one of the hunters with 
a wooden fork. This kind of fork in the picture (front, right) is held by 
a young hunter lying in front of the den. In case the badger exposed his 
neck first, he was caught by the neck with special tongs and driven off alive. 
One stroke on his nose was enough to kill him. If a badger succeeded 
in escaping in spite of it all, the dogs held him at bay until one of the 
hunters killed him with his spear. 


The water hunting depicted in Plate 25 does not fit properly into 
the order we have been accustomed to up to now. Birkner goes back 
once again to the “encircled” hunt that ends on a usual final course 
where the encircled game are driven in. The scene portrayed here did 
not occur at the court of Johann Casimir. It is not possible to indentify 
reliably the persons of nobility; but two of them might be recognized 
as the Saxon ruler, Elector Johann Georg I (1611-1656) and his son Jo- 
hann Georg II (1656-1680) who together killed 228,478 pieces of game, 
including 107,424 red deer, and thus became the most successful hunters 
of their century. The number of participants and their magnificent attire 
show the Saxon court where Birkner probably stayed for a short time. 
It was there that, in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, it was usual 
to arrange hunts that ended in the water. The red deer on our plate are 
chased out of the chambers onto the final course. The shooting of the 
deer is reserved for two noble personalities dressed in black costumes. 
One of these lords, accompanied by a lady, is shooting from a small 
shelter built in the middle of the course. Nearest him, two extraordinarily 
strong stags become victims of his sharpshooting. The other noble 
hunter is administering the coup de grace to all the stags who tried to 
escape the pursuing hounds and find sanctuary in the artificial small 
pond situated on the circular end of the course. The stags that were 
killed in the water are seized by their antlers and dragged out onto the 
shore. Considering the crowd of boatmen, aides, and on-lookers, it 1s 
Surprising that there were no accidents from stray bullets. Not only the 
number of mounted gentlemen, but also the quantity of hounds (out- 
side the course we can observe almost sixty dogs in a pack) show a large 
German sovereign’s court whose financial strength permitted the organ- 
ization of a grand chase together with a water hunt like this. This plate 


cannot be considered one of Birkner’s best achievements. Even without 
taking into consideration the bad condition of the original, the work 
itself makes an impression of a very superficial sketch lacking any 
movement. 

The following five plates represent a foreign component in a book 
dedicated to the chase in the seventeenth century. They portray different 


hunting events of the Saxon court, but it is evident that these events 


_ must have occurred about one hundred years before the time Wolfgang 


Birkner started his work on the Hunting Book for Duke Johann Casimir. 
They are in closest relation with the artistic creation of Lucas Cranach. 
The hunt was a favored theme of that great painter; however, very 
few of his hunting pictures have been preserved, so that it is hard to 
draw any convincing conclusions as to the origin of the models for this 
Hunting Book. We do not have any proof that Cranach painted a similar 
hunting book for the Saxon Duke, and we do not know of any models 
(with one exception) according to which these Cranach-copies could 
have originated. Christoph Scheurl in his epistle dedicated to Lucas 
Cranach (1508) speaks about realistic animal pictures with which the 
great artist decorated the Coburg residence; however, none of these 
frescoes was preserved, and we do not know whether only animals or 
real hunting scenes were portrayed there. Therefore it is more than 
doubtful whether Birkner was guided by the Coburg models. More prob- 
ably he focused his attention on the irretrievably lost pictures of the 
Saxon castles. This conception enables us to conclude that the Hunting 
Book was not finished before his sketching trip through Saxony. 

The first Cranach-copy (26) is the only one which could be more or 
less precisely classified from the point of view of time and locality. In the 
front right we see the Elector Johann Friedrich the Generous (1532-1547) 


‘ 


on a red deer water hunt in the very close vicinity of his castle, Harten- 
fels, near Torgau (he is half-concealed by bushes; his hand rests on the 
arm of his lady companion). On Cranach’s big hunting picture we 
can see the same castle in the background. This picture was created at 
the order of the Saxon Elector (1544) in memory of a big hunt that was 
held for Emperor Charles V. Today this picture is in the Prado collection 
in Madrid. The driven stags are trying to escape their persecutors by 
way of the water; however, they are held at bay and then in the presence 
of the noble society are stabbed with hunting spears. Cranach’s hunting 
pictures of similar scenes more often showed the crossbowmen, as on 
Birkner’s Plate 27. Even here the left hunter is about to kill a stag with 
a hunting spear—but the noble huntsman makes use of a crossbow. It 
is most probably, again, a portrait of Johann Friedrich the Generous. 
The fork-shaped arrow on his crossbow caused a heavier wound to the 
game than an ordinary, plain arrow. 

Plate 28 is the most interesting one from the point of view of the 
history of art. It reproduces the same scene (with the same persons and 
animals) which was depicted by Cranach in his big wood carving called 
~The Red Deer Hunt.” The Cranach picture—which was made about 
15006—is identical in all respects and details with this plate of the Hunting 
Book. Of course, the format of this picture forced the painter to place 
some of the depicted events at the sides and to shorten the height of the 
picture. However, he thus created a much more harmonious division of 
Space; it is hard to believe that the creator of the Hunting Book was 
copying a black-and-white woodcut which falls apart into two halves 
(the horizontal division of the picture into two parts is clearly visible), 
and it is astonishing in the same way how Birkner, without using a model, 
chose, with such contemporary appeal, the colors for the dresses and 
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outfits of the society that met more than one hundred years earlier. It 
is not probable that the painter of the Hunting Book himself overcame 
the artistic weaknesses of the woodcut where there 1s an unconnected 
composition of the background and of the foreground. Our picture 
is in many respects (see, for example, the monastery-like building beside 
a little church with the bridge. in tront of it) much more carefully worked 
out and more harmoniously divided than the woodcut, so that we can 
suppose there must have been a mutual model for both the pictures. Maybe 

we should look among the completely lost ‘“'Tuchlein” (scarfs) in this 

well-known Cranach watercolor series which substituted for tapestries 

in the Saxon hunting castles. 

This presumption could also explain the next two pictures (29 and 30) 
where obviously unusual hunting scenes are portrayed, scenes that were 
to have been preserved for future generations. The first plate shows 
an unexpected encounter of Elector Friedrich III, the Wise ( 1486-1525 )— 
he is easily recognizable by the initials above his fur cap; the meaning 
of the letters is F(riedrich) H(erzog) Z(u) S(achsen) C(urfurst), ice., 
Friedrich, the Duke of Saxon, Klector—with a boar who was lying in 
a wallow; it is apparent that the boar was neither wounded nor pursued 
by hounds. According to the warm clothing worn by all the persons 
portrayed, it seems that the event occurred on the Duke’s way to a 
hunt in the late autumn. The boar’s unusual scenting the air gave one of 
the hunters an opportunity for a shot from the crossbow. The rest of 
the suite is waiting for the result of this shot but at the same time they 
are prepared for the dangerous reaction of the mortally wounded animal. 
The lady in the fur coat next to the Elector (who was unmarried) could 
be Anna Weller von Mohlsdorf who bore him two sons. From the point 
of view of history it is extremely Interesting to observe the use of a 
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straight- as well as of the double-tongued arrow for hunting wild boar. — 


On the last plates that are connected with Cranach or his school, the 
personal courage of a Saxon sovereign (probably of the Elector Johan 
the Faithful, 1525-1532) on the occasion of a boar hunt is depicted. The 
mounted hunters use a special sword for the mortal thrust behind the 
boar’s shoulder blade; the weapon is something between an ordinary 
sword and a hunting spear. It appeared as a hunting weapon at the end 
of the fifteenth century; as we can see in the shiny weapon of the mounted 
man in the background at the right, it consisted of a stick-like blade which 
widened at the sharp tip like a leaf. The depth of the stab was actually 
limited by the toggle behind the blade. The sword’s hilt, with a pommel 
on its top, was bordered on the sides of the blade witha richly ornamented 
tang. However, this weapon was not able to displace the hunting spear 
and had already ceased to be used by the end of the sixteenth century, 
when the change of hunting technique caused it to be eliminated. 

Nine plates which conclude the whole work show different scenes 
of fowl hunting. Of considerable importance from an economic point of 
view was the catching of larks, which was carried out on a big scale in 
autumn. 

Plates 31 and 32 show the three most important methods which were 
used for this purpose: a snare consisting of a one- or two-wing net 
(31 at the left), a so-called “tirass” (31 at the right), and a set of nets. 
The snare for catching larks was of the same kind as any net used for 
bird-catching. The thick-meshed “tirass” was actually a net designed for 
being dragged; it was held by two men on the front side at hip level and 
dragged over the stubbles. At the same time, a third man cast a leashed 
hawk. When the cowed larks saw the hawk they pressed themselves to 
the earth and allowed the net to be drawn over them. A “tirass” was 
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made out of such a fine thread that it could be easily folded and trans- 
ported inside a simple linen hunting bag which was carried on the left 
hip. The lark-catchers (in green or light gray suits) fastened their prey 
together in clusters for easy transportation. In Central Germany, they 
used six or eight nets about one hundred meters long and 2. 5 meters high 
that were set up in parallel (32) for catching larks. The villeins (men as 
well as women) who were forced to help at the hunt, and who received 
instructions from an experienced professional hunter, held ropes be- 
tween them which were trailed on the ground causing a rustle which in 
turn forced the larks to fly up and fall again a short distance away. The 
skill of this kind of hunt was in the precise timing of the netting. Only 
a few minutes after sunset, during a certain shade of twilight, the larks 
tlew so low above the ground that they were easily caught in the nets. 
On the next two plates (33 and 39) Wolfgang Birkner illustrated both 
of the most important kinds of wild duck hunts. From the beginning 
of June until mid-July, on all the bigger sedgy ponds wild ducks were 
caught in fowling nets; this was the time when young ducks did not yet 
fly and their parents were in the midst of their molting season. The nets 
were set up partly on the bank, partly across the water. The aides who 
were wading in the water prevented (with the use of floating linen to 
which corks were attached) the escape of the ducks from the reeds onto 
the open water. The beaters not only frightened the fowl] away from the 
reeds, but also killed them with their clubs. The riflemen on the boats 
fired their guns only to drive the disturbed ducks into the nets. They were 
able to kill a wild duck on the surface of the water, but the state of weap- 
on design at that time did not allow them to shoot a flying bird. Very 
lucrative and independent of a limited season was the so-called big wild 
duck decoy (39). On this occasion, the success depended on a well- 


trained decoy duck because its task was to lead its comrades into the disas- 
ter. These decoy ducks were marked by ripping off a piece of their skin 
on the edge of their beaks, so they wouldn’t be accidentally shot. During 
weeks and months they were taught to get used to accepting food inside 
net-covered vaults that were set up on the edges of a pond, and to get 
used to the sight of a small dog. The hunting installations led from a net 
into a weit-like decoy sack; the wild ducks were lured into this tunnel 
by their unfaithful sisters and from there their efforts to escape were in 
vain. When they cau ght sight of a dog (sent in by the hunters at the right 
moment) they did not have any possibility of escape and the net became 
their destiny. 

Wild fowl hunts with rifles were very little developed at that time. Dur- 
ing the mating season of the heath cocks (34) the rifle was useful because 
the bird offered the hunter a fixed target. The noble hunters wore on 
this occasion gray coats and—as a sign of their rank—two crosswise 
straps; on the left one hung a dagger, on the right strap an almost straight 
hunting horn. Hunting bustards was a difficult feat because of the 
shyness of the wild birds and the distance from which they had to be 
shot, which enabled them to get out of range very quickly. The hunters 
hid themselves in a country wagon and tried, under cover of a lee, to 
get into shooting range. For this purpose a special kind of rifle was 
constructed, a heavy gun with ten, twelve, or even more barrels; due to 
the many bullets that were shot at one time a bigger area was covered. 
This weapon enabled a more distant shooting (according to the load) 
than the usual rifles. 

The fragment of a picture of hunting birds by means of trained hawks 
(38) is, with respect to its disturbance, not too convincing. The non- 


synchronized actions of at least seven falconers in a very narrow space 


are the subject of a picture that does not give too much evidence of 
reality, and is not very attractive from the artistic point of view. The type 
of hawks cannot be precisely ascertained and the gray herons appear in 
poses that are not-exact enough to render credibility. A feather-game now 
became important; it consisted of two movable heron wings which were 
thrown into the air on a strap so that it was maneuverable. It served also 
as a means of offering a piece of meat to lure the hawk when it was perched 
on the killed prey. The hunting bag as well as this feather-game were 
always carried by the hunter on the right side because the hawk sat on 
the left arm. The contradictory movement of the right hand of one of 
the mounted falconers is therefore not worthy of credence. 

Plate 36, which portrays bird catching, is much clearer; Birkner depict- 
ed here two important methods: in the center the birds are caught in a net, 
on the right side they are caught by means of clamps. Around the net, 
which has two wings and could be manipulated from a bush shelter, 
stand leafless turnpikes that lure the small birds, who are still cautiously 
hesitant whether to sit down. An attractive owl as well as decoy birds 
in cages on the turnpikes and in the fowling-place represent subjects of 
attraction for the flock of guests. On the right side of this picture we see 
the very popular and common kind of fowling by means of clamps; these 
were two well-adapted wooden billets which could be pressed together 
with one hand to forma kind of vise. When a bird sat down on this treach- 


erous stick (held by a fowler camouflaged as a bush), the billets were 


- quickly pressed together and thus the birds were caught by their feet or 


wings and could not escape. However, this scene is not originally Birk- 
ner’s work. A picture by Johann Stradanus, “Venationes ferarum, 
avium, piscium,” that was created in 1580 in Antwerp was Birkner’s 


model; even his painting of hawking was influenced by this picture. 
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The catching of partridges (35) was carried out mostly by means of. 
nets and “‘tirass.”’ The net had a funnel-shaped form like a sack with 
wings where the birds were driven in. The hunter—who hid his face 
carefully—pushed the fowl] with the help of a horse or a cow (often even 
with the help of a painted dummy that did not seem dangerous to the 
partridges) into the net. The so-called “tirass” (already mentioned in 
sere uitei with the netting of larks) was a drag net about fifteen meters 
— and twenty meters long. As soon as a dog announced the par- 
tridges, two men (running quickly against the wind) put the net over the 
covey of partridges, including the dog. 

Whether Wolfgang Birkner himself considered the Younger Hunting 
nook as definitive, or whether death took the brush and the pen from 
his hand, this will never be known. The diversity of the hunting events 
oftered sufficient enticing motives to attract an artist to great activity. 
= us sete in this connection the inexhaustible fantasy of Johann 
Elias Ridinger about a century later. However, one could surmise that 
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Birkner had nothing essential more to Say. 

The last partes stretch the theme ot the book by including hunting 
Ce sepa pated any pointe of contact with the princely hunting 
pis , S " the beginning. Feudal nobility, and even the middle 

> €ngaged in bird catching. We can Presume the artist painted every- 
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thing that was noteworthy according to his Opinion. Indeed, his themes 
wee all eis various important hunts—except the veianiiiaus tech- 
— - iia en Only the hare is not mentioned in any respect. _ 
nile a a. nique. Watercolor displaced tempera. Even in 
piereutiet = ew older, the pees deviated from the ideals of his 
. yeats. The hard outline— which was at the beginning 
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characteristic of his work—-gave way to a softer line. He made allow- 
ances as far as the forming of space is concerned, he treated the prob- 
lems of perspective with growing carelessness and he attached less and 
less importance to composition. Yet in spite of all this, he kept to his 
style. Where his pictures are lacking in strength, fullness, and motion, 
he compensated with accuracy. His inclination to a static conception 


and his lack of fantasy were the very reasons for his reliability in the 


details. Birkner was a great portraitist of facts. The competent and 
critical sight of the Duke placed him under limits, and thus his pictures 
became documents of historical value. With the exception of the plates 
that lean toward Lucas Cranach (the character of which is undoubtedly 
derivative), everything was original. The artistic independence and 
reliability have given Wolfgang Birkner’s pictures a secure place in 


German hunting art. 
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